disposition options: any option tnat cannot ormg me weapons piutonium to the spent fuel standard within a few decades with low to moderate security risks along the way does not deserve further consideration.
Signals Relating to Civilian Nuclear Fuel Cycles. The goal of long-term disposition should be not only to ensure that the piutonium from dismantled weapons is not reused in weapons, but also to reduce net security risks from all fissile materials. Thus, policymakers must be attentive to possible indirect effects that the choice of disposition options might have on the proliferation risks posed by other fissile materials in the world, as well as its direct effects on the surplus weapons material. The political signals sent by the choice of particular disposition approaches might encourage the development and use of more proliferation-resistant nuclear fuel cycles; encourage the use of more proliferation-prone nuclear fuel cycles; or serve to set a standard for improved safeguards and security for other fissile materials.
Under the Carter administration, the United States decided not to reprocess civilian piutonium or pursue piutonium fuel cycles, and launched a major international effort to convince other countries that such separated piutonium fuel cycles were uneconomical and posed significant proliferation risks. Elements of that policy were incorporated in the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978, which remains U.S. law. Although the Reagan and Bush administrations reversed the Carter administration's opposition to domestic use of separated piutonium, for economic reasons none has ensued. Both of these administrations continued to strongly oppose piutonium separation in countries judged to pose proliferation risks, while raising no objections to continuing piutonium separation programs in Japan and Europe. On September 27, 1993, the Clinton administration announced a nonproliferation initiative that makes clear that, while the United States will not interfere with reprocessing in Japan and Europe, "the United States does not encourage the civil use of piutonium and, accordingly, does not itself engage in piutonium reprocessing for either nuclear power or nuclear explosive purposes." The initiative called for an exploration of "means to limit the stockpiling of piutonium from civil nuclear programs."4
Given this background, policymakers will have to take into account the fact that choosing to use weapons piutonium in reactors would be perceived by some as representing generalized U.S. approval of separated piutonium fuel cycles, thereby compromising the ability of the U.S. government to oppose such fuel cycles elsewhere. Conversely, choosing to dispose of weapons piutonium without extracting any energy from it could be interpreted as reflecting a generalized U.S. government opposition to piutonium recycle. Either choice could have an impact on fuel cycle debates now under way in Japan, Europe, and Russia.ain at which working stocks of fissile materials would have to be accounted for and secured.e that deposited the plutonium could withdraw it at will for peaceful purposes, or whether the storage organization would have authority to approve or disapprove withdrawals—were among thea possible "international management regime" for
